by Amir Soltani 


t a time when homelessness 

has become a local and nation- 

al epidemic, the City of 

Oakland is providing millions 
of Americans a rare glimpse into the poli- 
tics of poverty and homelessness. 

Alliance Metals, a small recycling center 
that serves as a lifeline for many of 
Oakland’s poorest residents, has been 
served notice that it must stop serving shop- 
ping cart recyclers on August 20, 2016. The 
price of disobedience is high. If Alliance 
accepts recyclables from Oakland’s poor 
and homeless recyclers after August 20, it 
will be fined $1,000 per day. 


Justice means that everyone is equal . 


before the law, and that means folks at the 
bottom of the pyramid cannot be crushed 
by the neighbors above them. Yet, in 
Oakland, the neighbors and the city offi- 


by Lydia Gans 


n exhibit of photographs by 
David Bacon, “On The Streets, 
Under The Trees,” is far more 
than a picture show. The 50 
photos, together with extensive captions, 
form a documentary picture that is deeply 
moving, as well as informative about the 
struggle of homeless people to survive in 
the cities and farmlands of California. 
Bacon’s compassion and concern for 
the people he photographs shines through, 
as does his commitment to activism in the 
cause of social justice. The exhibit will 
remain on display throughout the month 
of July at the Asian Resource Gallery, 317 
Ninth Street at Harrison in Oakland. 
Many people remain unaware that 
poverty and homelessness are not just 
hardships faced by those living in large 
cities, but also affect countless numbers of 
unhoused people in rural areas. Bacon’s 
exhibit remedies that blind spot by giving 
equal attention to low-wage workers and 
homeless people in the countryside. 


Oakland’s Cruel Attack 
on Homeless Recyclers 


The City’s closure of Alliance Recycling is an unprincipled | 
assault on the dignity and income of the poorest Oakland 
residents who rely on recycling to make ends meet. 


On the Streets, 
Under the Trees 


David Bacon’s photo exhibit sheds new light on the lives of 
homeless people in California’s cities and rural areas. The 
images were born out of his commitment to social justice. 


__.That is why.the. full title.of the.exhibit is, 
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cials are criminalizing an entire class of 
people. Only since they cannot do so by 
invoking race and class, they are doing so 
by criminalizing their profession. 

If one shopping cart recycler can be 
framed for theft and another for addiction, 
then it follows that all shopping cart recy- 
clers are, a priori, criminals. They can all 
be convicted and punished for theft and 
addiction. It is the logic of guilt by associ- 
ation — with the shopping cart as a racial 
and economic code, a code permitting dis- 
crimination and exclusion. 

In a note to Alliance’s neighbors, dated 
October 5, 2015, and widely circulated on 
its official newsletter, the Oakland City 


Attorney’s office summed up.the legal _ 


case against Oakland’s poorest residents. 
Written in deeply prejudicial language 
that reads like the summary judgment of 


See Oakland’s Attack on Homeless page 6 


“On The Streets, Under The Trees: 
Homelessness and the Struggle for Housing 
in Urban and Rural California.” 

_ The show offers compelling portraits of 
people who are homeless, or as Bacon 
terms it, “people living outside.” He trav- 
eled throughout California, connecting with 
people in the cities and on the farms, taking 
their pictures and hearing their stories. He is 
fluent in Spanish, enabling him to learn 
from the experiences of farmworkers and 
undocumented immigrants. 

In words and pictures, Bacon gives 
viewers a sense of the lives of the immi- 
grant workers on the farms and the home- 
less poor people in the cities, as well as 
the people and organizations that are 
reaching out to help them. His subjects 
come from San Francisco, Oakland, Santa 
Barbara and Los Angeles, and from rural 
areas and farms in San Diego, Sonoma 
County and elsewhere in California. 

The photographs are beautiful and 
visually striking, and capture the images 
and stories of “people living out of doors” 
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A man sleeps on a San Francisco sidewalk as passers-by pretend he’s not even there. 


Donation: $1.2 


Hayok Kay rests her head on her cart, overcome by sadness and fatigue. Even in the 
midst of her own illness and pain, she often gave her money to poor recyclers in need. 


- A farm worker raises her young son in a tent on a hillside in Del Mar. There is no 


running water for washing her child or for cooking over the camp fire. 
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The High Price of Dying Holds the Poor Captive 


by Daniel McMullan 


guess we all think about death. 

Strange musings at 3 a.m. The popu- 

lar vision of a line of black cars fol- 

lowing a sleek Mercedes stretch 
hearse. Then it hits you. 

You were awakened by a passing 
garbage truck and a cold wind. And at 3 
a.m., you are homeless, and as a homeless 
person, a garbage truck will probably. be 
your hearse. At least that’s how I envision 
it. Be nice if they at least had a long one 
— painted black. 

Years ago when I was homeless, I had a 
good friend named Yumi. He was always 
making funny, fanciful things out of things 
he found in his days of wandering and 

'shlepping free meals. Then he would bring 
them up to Sproul Plaza where we divided 
the pizzas donated by Greg’s Pizza and 
other booty of the day. 

We would all eat together and entertain 
each other. He was a riot and always 
made me laugh. 

Every night in Berkeley, it rains. 
Unless you are outside at 3 a.m. or get up 
so early that you see that the sidewalks are 
wet, you will never even notice. When I 
lived indoors, I just assumed it was from 
yard sprinklers. But it is really a fine mist 

that comes in off the Bay. 

Tiny little rain drops that are death to the 
elderly homeless. The fog rolls in on little 


cat paws. The grim reaper is a cat lover. - 


Every fall, I see it happen to the older peo- 
ple without homes, some coughing, then 
serious respiratory distress, Then, “You 
oughtta get that checked.” 

Then, a trip to the emergency room, 
never to be seen again. 

I visited Yumi twice in the hospital. I 
noticed visits elicit better treatment (or 
any treatment) to homeless people, so it 1s 
not a duty I take lightly. He seemed to be 
doing better the second time I went and I 
told everyone he was doing better. 

The third time no one was in the room. 
I asked the nurse about him and when she 
asked me if I could “wait a minute,’ and 
picked up the phone, I knew. 

Blood was pounding in my ears when 
the hospital’s social worker came out to 
speak to me and I didn’t hear a word she 
said. She kindly scribbled something on a 
piece of paper that I jammed into my 


Daniel McMullan speaks at this year’s memorial service for his longtime friend Matt Dodt. 


pocket, mumbled a thank you and quickly 
turned away, something in my eyes. 

It was a few blocks away, taking the side 
streets back to the park, with my eyesight 
clearing, when I pulled the paper out of my 
pocket. Alameda County Coroner... Blah, 
blah, blah... Blah, blah... Blah blah... - 

Later that night up on Sproul Plaza, 
there was a memorial for Yumi. I remem- 
ber us lighting candles with a dollar bill. 
That was in remembrance of the time Yumi 
got a small amount of money in an inheri- 
tance and burned a bunch of it, yelling, “I 
got money to burn!! I got money to burn!!”’ 
I remember using some of the “not totally 
scorched” bills the next day, and getting 
some really suspicious looks. 

I asked around if anyone knew if he 
had any family and it seemed there was 
no one. I tossed and turned all night in my 
sleeping bag, having weird dreams in my 
out-of-the-way spot on the Psychology 
Porch. One dream, I actually wrote down, 
it was so vivid. 

It was about Yumi and how a crazy 


contraption/collage he made anticipated a 


new soft drink and a corporation was after. 


him for leaking their big product launch. 

- Funny, as I was writing this story, I 
accidentally found it again after not seeing 
it for 25 years. But what was mostly on 
my mind that almost sleepless night, was: 
Tomorrow, I will call the coroner. 

The next day I went to the Center For 
Independent Living. Back then, they had a 
phone in their lobby that homeless people 
could use. They recognized that most 
homeless people had a disability. They 
don’t do that anymore — provide a phone 
or recognize... 

I called the coroner and as soon as it 
started ringing, I was collecting my 
thoughts and realized I didn’t even know 
Yumi’s real name. We found him through 
the date he died and the hospital he was in. 

The man at the coroner’s office gave me 
the rundown. The fee would run over $600 
and was likely to go up when all the storage 
fees were added. We had $400. We made 
many attempts but could not bail him out. I 


Photo by Cassandra Blau 


often wonder where Yumi is. : 

Actually, the list is very long of the 
folks I wonder about. I did find out where 
Teddy was. Since he died in Vallejo, the 
authorities there said he was cooling his 
ashes in a Catholic cemetery up there 
somewhere. I knew Teddy was a 
Catholic/Krishna, so I didn’t feel that he 
was in unfamiliar company. 

As I write this, my longtime friend and 
activist Matt Dodt is in a similar situation 
in San Francisco where he was helping set 
up an event and had a massive heart attack 
and died. Massive heart, massive heart 
attack... Now he is captive. 

Today in Alameda County, they read - 
off the fees: $321.00, $359.00, $140.00, 
and 83 dollars a day storage while they do 
due diligence. Sounds like it is built to be 
expensive. I sure hope that comes with a 
continental breakfast. . 

If I die while you’re around, please 
don’t call anyone. Find a box, dig a hole, 
Say some words, say a word. 

Mum’s the word. 


The Many Costs of Criminalizing Homelessness 


by TJ Johnston 


n 2015, San Francisco spent $20.6 
million enforcing so-called “quality 
of life” ordinances for more than 
60,000 incidents, according a recent 
city budgetary analysis. 3 

And the level of enforcement is costly, 
with little to show for it, according to a 
member of the Board of Supervisors and 
advocates for homeless people who spoke 
in a June 15 media briefing at City Hall. 

Just days before the board decided how 
San Francisco should allocate city monies 
for the 2015-16 budget, Supervisor Eric 
Mar and members of the Coalition. on 
Homelessness held a press conference 
detailing the Budget and Legislative 
Analyst’s findings. 

In a report released on June 1, the ana- 
lyst concluded that the $20.6 million that 
the city spends — with police response to 
60,491 incidents accounting for the lion’s 
share — could be better used to provide 
housing for its homeless residents. 

“The city is handling the housing and 
health crisis with law enforcement, and this 
is clearly wrong,” Mar said. “It is perpetuat- 
ing the issue and wasting millions of tax 
dollars. I am ready to take the immediate 
steps necessary to ensure that this $20.6 


million is re-invested in true solutions.” 

Jennifer Friedenbach, executive direc- 
tor of the Coalition on Homelessness, 
added that this expenditure could fund 
1,300 housing subsidies for low-income 
people. “The report makes it clear that this 
is not a good use of city funding,” she 
said. “From a dollars-and-cents perspec- 
tive, it doesn’t serve us well.” 


The police department leads all other | 


departments as a cost driver. Ninety per- 
cent of “quality of life” spending is used 
enforcing 36 state and municipal codes. 

Academics and advocacy organizations 
have long criticized San Francisco for its 
disciplinary approach to homelessness. Last 
year, the University of California at 
Berkeley and the Coalition on 
Homelessness reported that the city put 23 
ordinances restricting homeless people’s 
activity in its books — the most in the state. 

Coalition organizer Bilal Ali told the 
media that the enactment of such ordi- 
nances are latter-day versions of “Jim 
Crow” segregation laws and other acts 
that reflect the vilification of poor people. 

“The homeless community continue to 
be blamed and penalized for being home- 
less,” he said. “We are criminalized for 
conducting life-sustaining activities, such 
as Sleeping and resting.” 


Policing as a first response to home- 
lessness is more than ineffective, Ali said. 

“Law enforcement approaches to 
homelessness are punitive and a violation 
of human and civil rights,” he said. “They 
are unproductive and costly while the 
homelessness crisis is proliferating.” 

Homeless people must endure an oner- 
ous process to resolve citations, he added. If 
they choose to go to court, they must leave 
their possessions behind and risk confisca- 
tion. Unpaid fines and related costs appear- 
ing on credit checks become obstacles to 
public benefits and employment. 

These status offenses don’t just force 
homeless people to pay in money and 
time to litigate. A recent incident that hap- 
pened to Wendy Whimsy, a 29-year-old 
homeless woman, showed that they also 
exact a physical toll when people must 
perform necessary acts outside. 

Whimsy suffers from petit mal 
seizures, post-traumatic disorder and 
panic attacks. Under a neurologist’s care, 
she requires rest for the sake of her health 
and safety. 

Those were put at risk on March 1 when 
Whimsy tried to avoid a group of drunken 
people on the corner of Haight and Cole 
streets. A police officer was observing near- 
by, she said. Whimsy moved down the 


street and sat down. The officer walked 
over and gave her a ticket under the city’s 
sit-lie ordinance. It was almost 11 p.m., 
the law’s daily expiration time. 

Whimsy is working with the Homeless 
Youth Alliance, which serves people in 
their teens and early 20s, but she said 
fighting the ticket is a struggle. 

“It makes me feel the pointlessness of 
it,” she said. “It’s helplessness. It makes 
me feel my poverty.” 

Yet, businesses often view such visible 
signs of poverty as driving customers away, 
and they often prod city officials into using 
enforcement as a tool to deal with homeless — 
people. Merchant associations and organi- 
zations serving the tourism industry dis- 
agreed with the analyst’s report and disput- 
ed the fiscal impact in an op-ed in the San 
Francisco Examiner. 

“There is no increased cost to the City 
to place the homeless response under the 
police budget,” said Jim Lazarus, senior 
vice president of the San Francisco 
Chamber of Commerce, “As that funding 
is already allocated to their budget.” 

Using anecdotes of mentally ill street 
residents, pit bull terriers and panhandlers 
to justify a law enforcement approach, 
Lazarus said, “It’s time for the police to 
do more, not less.” 
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Who Will Watch Over the Watchers? | 


DBA Ambassadors: Abusive, Unaccountable and Unsupervised 


by Carol Denney 


was walking on Shattuck Avenue in 
Berkeley recently when a woman walk- 
ing ahead of me leaned over to a woman 
in a wheelchair who was panhandling and 
said something to her about her appearance. 


The disabled woman was so hurt and upset: 


that she called after the woman who was 
now walking triumphantly away saying, 
“but I don’t weigh 350 pounds,” and she 
began to cry. Her despair and her tears were 
heartbreaking. , 

I stopped by the woman in the wheel- 
chair and looked ahead at the walking 
woman who was now waiting for the stop- 
light. She continued disparaging the 
woman’s appearance to the other people 
waiting for the light, freely making addi- 


tional gratuitous comments about the — 


woman’s weight, although the other people 

just looked at her blankly or looked away. 
It was horrifying to see how free she 

felt to judge the disabled woman so open- 


ly, so publicly; so unnecessarily, and with — 


such enjoyment. 

I walked quickly to catch up to her and 
gave her a piece of my mind, telling her 
she had no excuse for being so unkind. 
She seemed startled that anyone would 
object, but she finally agreed that she 
should be more courteous to people less 
advantaged than she. 

I went back and comforted the woman 
using the wheelchair, who then told me 
about the “ambassador” for the 
Downtown Berkeley Association (DBA), 
a white man with a goatee on the street- 
cleaning team, who routinely belittles her 
and had called her names just the day 
before. She described him to me. 

I listened to her and hugged her while 
she cried in my arms. I cried, too. She told 
me how. difficult it was trying to collect 
enough money on the street for one 
night’s shelter in a place nearby. It takes 
hours to panhandle enough to cover the 
cost since people generally give so little. 

She was tired. She was in pain. She was 
so emotionally wounded she poured her 
heart out to me, a stranger. I gave her what I 
could and told her I would do my best to 
make a complaint about her mistreatment, 
at least by the DBA employee, part of the 
bright-green-jacket crew ostensibly hired to 
clean the streets of a selected property- 
based area of the downtown. 

The map of this select area is growing. 
It once was business-based, but that 
allowed businesses to more easily opt out 
of the yearly tax, which masquerades as a 
hospitality and marketing service but 
looks like equal parts homeless harass- 
ment to others. 

Until recently, the green-jacketed street- 
cleaners the DBA likes to call “ambas- 
sadors” considered it their job to tear down 
community posters in the downtown with 
some special content-based exceptions. The 
Berkeley City Attorney advised them, at 
Street Spirit’s insistence, that this was 
unconstitutional, but the DBA’s staff had 
before that time insisted that this was sim- 
ply beautification. 

Perhaps that’s part of the reason that the 
casual, public abuse of this young woman 
in a wheelchair was so traumatic for both of 
us. I am much older, and my gray hair nets 
public vocal disdain often enough. Both 
women and men seem to think it their right, 
almost their obligation, to publicly and 
loudly disparage my body as casually as the 
current Republican nominee. : 

My initial letter to the DBA’s Lance 
Goree, who supervises the street hospitali- 
ty workers downtown, got a response stat- 
ing he would look into it. I copied several 
other commissions on the letter, hoping at 
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least some other community members 
might share my concern and my interest 
in the DBA’s nascent complaint process, a 
complaint process the DBA hastily insti- 


tuted after one of their ““ambassadors” was* 


videotaped brutally beating a homeless 


-man while another looked on. 


I asked for copies of any complaints 
about their employees they had received 


up to that point in order to evaluate any 


patterns of conduct or misconduct. Four 
days later Goree sent another email: 


“It is. very important to point out, this 
is a verbal confrontation between two 
adults, one of which happened to be an 


off-duty ambassador. The off-duty anbas- - 


sador was NOT providing any direction to 


the other adult, or act (sic) in the capacity 


of an ambassador in any way. To the best 


of our knowledge, any derogatory terms 


used, by either individual, were not aimed 
at any person’s disability, mental capacity 
or presumed living situation. 

“With that said, especially but not 


specifically, since the confrontation hap- 


pened within district boundaries, the con- 
duct of said ambassador is under review 
for further disciplinary action.” 


Even if the DBA has complaint forms 
one can download from its website, its 
ambassadors continue to operate without 
any independent oversight as specifically 
called for by the Homeless Task Force. 

The Police Review Commission’s 
(PRC) staff seem bewildered that anyone 
would think the PRC would have any 
interest or involvement in the conduct of 
the DBA’s employees, who are all armed 


with special communications tools to 


communicate quickly with their supervi- 
sor and with the police. 

The reluctance of merchants and mem- 
bers of the public to call the police on 
people with no home, no money, and 
nowhere to go in a city with no resources 
for them is no small part of the reason the 
current Berkeley City Council majority 
insists on having the DBA’s unaccount- 
able green shirts patrolling the streets. 

The DBA’s internal complaint form has 
a space for people to praise the employee, 
but even so, Goree has not responded to the 
Public Records Act request for the com- 
plaint forms received so far. 

The ambassador in question was tem- 
porarily suspended, but there is no clarity 
regarding my own complaint, complaints 
generally, or how the complaint process 
works. The DBA’s process is entirely 
internal, and so far entirely invisible. 

Our downtown streets and open spaces 
are a very private workplace and play- 
ground for the DBA and its employees 
when they want to tear down public posters, 
physically attack people who don’t comply 
with their orders, or abuse people who 
don’t meet their standard of beauty. 

But our streets are a very public place 
when that abuse is questioned, so that the 
free speech of the abusive employee is 
defined as protected behavior. 

Until independent minds evaluate this 
conundrum, this sleight of hand is just 
another publicly funded anomaly observ- 
able in our streets — along with the 
despairing, broken-hearted victims of a 
profit-driven housing policy. 

We can ignore, or even join in to abuse 
those who can’t keep up with skyrocket- 
ing rents, failing health, or both. But I 
hope we can also imagine a downtown 
where people in need could be easily con- 
nected with safe, accessible, honestly 
affordable housing. Especially consider- 
ing all the new units being shoveled into 
the Planning Department’s pipeline, it 
doesn’t seem at all hard to do. 
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A DBA ambassador tears down a flier saying, “Restricted Area— Wealthy People 
Only.” This kind of political message is protected by the First Amendment. 
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A DBA ambassador tore down this politi- 
cal message posted by Carol Denney. 
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Gimme Some Truth 
Compiled by Daniel McMullan 


What we have done for ourselves alone 


dies with us; what we have done for oth- 
ers and the world remains and is immor- 
tal. — Albert Pike 


I do not fear death. I had been dead for 
billions and billions of years before I was 
born, and had not suffered the slightest 
inconvenience from it. — Mark Twain 


If you don’t think every day is a good 
day, just try missing one. — Cavett 
Robert 


In order for the light to shine so bright- 
ly, the darkness must be present. 
— Francis Bacon 


Age appears to be best in four things; 
old wood best to burn, old wine to © 

drink, old friends to trust, and old 
authors to read. — Francis Bacon 


The way of fortune is like the milky 
way in the sky; which is a number of 
small stars, not seen asunder, but giving 
light together: so it is a number of little 
and scarce discerned virtues, or rather 
faculties and customs, that make men 

| fortunate. — Francis Bacon 


Finally, brethren, whatever is true, what- 
ever is honorable, whatever is right, what- 
ever is pure, whatever is lovely, whatever 
is of good repute, if there is any excel- 
lence and if anything worthy of praise, 
dwell on these things. — Phil. 4:8 
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The U.S. fails to honor the 
rights to housing, education 
and healthcare. They are all 
commodities, bought and 
sold on the market. 


by David Bacon 


s there a human right to age in digni- 
ty? Some countries think so. 
Unfortunately, ours isn’t one of them. 
| The Organization of American States 
recently adopted the first international 
convention on the human rights of older 
people (although the United States did not 
endorse it). The Organization of African 
Unity is debating its own convention, and 
is expected to adopt it next year. 

It is ironic that the world’s poorer 
countries, presumably those with the 
fewest resources to deal with aging, are in 
the vanguard of establishing this set of 
rights. Meanwhile, the richest countries 
with the most resources, including the 
United States and the European Union, 
are arguing against applying a human 
rights framework to aging. 

In part, their contrarian stance reflects 
the dominance of market ideology. In a cor- 
porate economy, people lose their social 
importance and position when they are not 
working and producing value. In the United 
States, the resulting set of priorities has a 
devastating impact on older people. 

While some countries are creating a new 
definition of human rights to include aging, 
and passing conventions that incorporate it, 
millions of seniors in the United States live 
in very vulnerable and precarious condi- 
tions, which are violations of their human 
rights as viewed in this context. 

In another 15 years, 18 percent of the 
people in the United States will be over 65 
years old. Though their numbers may be 
increasing, however, their security is not. 
In fact, the future of the nation’s elders is 
growing ever more precarious. 

According to a recent study, Senior 
Poverty in America, by Rebecca Vallas, 
director of policy in the Poverty to 
Prosperity Program at the Center for 
American Progress, 10 percent of seniors 
(4.6 million people) fall below this coun- 
try’s official poverty line. 

In 1966 it was 29 percent. That sounds 
like progress. Vallas attributes the decline 
mostly to Medicare, Medicaid, and other 
programs established during this period. 
But this appearance of progress, she says, 
doesn’t account for the desperate situation 
of millions of seniors today. 

The programs helped people, but their 
success at lowering poverty among some 
seniors masks the desperate situation of 
millions of others. The official poverty 
line is too low, has grown increasingly out 
of whack over the years from the real cost 
of living, and uses a faulty method (three 
times the basic food budget) that does not 
correspond to current spending patterns 
for low-income people. — 

The official poverty line defines poverty 
for a single person as an income less than 
$11,770, and for a couple, $15,930 (for 
Alaska and Hawaii it’s slightly higher). 
Rent alone absorbs a huge portion of this. 
Even seniors at 125 percent of the poverty 
line spend more than three-quarters of their 
income on rent, Vallas found — $11,034 
for singles, and $14,934 for a couple. It’s 
hard to imagine finding an apartment in 
many urban areas with rent that low. 

According to Vallas, seniors across the 
board spend 14 percent of their income on 
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Dallas lived in Liberty City, an occupation held outside the old Berkeley City Hall to protest anti-homeless laws. David Bacon photo 
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_USS. Market Ideology Is Undermining Human Rights for Elders 
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Old people, children and the disabled are vulnerable in a profit-based econo- 
my. Popular struggle is necessary to demand their needs be met. When popu- 
lar movements weaken, the safety net then starts getting pulled apart. 
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medical costs. Adding that to rent, poor 
seniors are left with about 10 percent of 
their income for food, bus fares, and every- 
thing else. It’s no wonder that so many peo- 
ple in line at county food banks are old. : 

Even an income of twice the official 
poverty line is hardly enough to make 
ends meet, and the number of seniors 
under this line is much greater — 32 per- 
cent of those over 65 and 40 percent of 
those over 75. 

A better criterion for poverty is the 
Supplemental Poverty Measure. The U.S. 
Census Bureau created this yardstick in 
response to criticism that the official 
poverty line grossly underestimates 
poverty (see Jeannette Wicks-Lim, 
“Undercounting the Poor,” Dollars & 
Sense, May/June 2013). 

The SPM is based on real-life expendi- 
tures for basic necessities like food, hous- 
ing, clothing and utilities. It varies from 
place to place and isn’t meant to qualify 
or disqualify people for government pro- 
grams. Vallas found that about 15 percent 
of seniors fall below this line, and 45 per- 
cent are “economically vulnerable” — 
below twice the SPM. 

Poverty is no more evenly distributed 
among seniors than it is among people in 
general in the United States. Nearly 12 per- 
cent of older women (3.1 million) live 
below the official poverty line (vs. 7 per- 
cent of men), and 17 percent live below the 
SPM (vs. 12 percent of men), according to 
a 2015 Kaiser Family Foundation report. 

“The typical woman suffers an earn- 
ings loss of $431,000 over the course of a 
40-year career due to the gender wage 
gap,” Vallas says. “The gap is even larger 
for women of color.” Black and Hispanic 
seniors are poorer in general — 19 per- 
cent and 18 percent respectively are under 
the official poverty line, and 22 percent 
and 28 percent are under the SPM. 

The income of seniors is overwhelm- 
ingly dependent on Social Security. The 


Consuelo Mendez worked 40 years at Brokaw Nursery near 
Oxnard, then retired, but came back to work because Social 


Security benefits didn't cover her bills. 


number of seniors who receive pensions 
from employers is declining rapidly, as 
corporations divest themselves of the 
“defined benefit” plans that pegged pay- 
ments to pre-retirement earnings for an 
earlier generation. 

Today, the average Social Security 
benefit is just over $16,000 per year — 
not far above the official poverty line. 
“For nearly two-thirds of seniors, it is 
their main source of income, and for one- 
third it is their only income,” Vallas 
notes. Without it, half of all seniors would 
fall below the SPM. 

The official poverty statistics do not 
even account for people who have been 
left out of the Social Security system 
entirely. Many workers do not make con- 
tributions, including workers in the infor- 
mal economy, like day laborers. ; 

Two million seniors get Supplemental 
Security Income (SSI) benefits, which are 
based on low income rather than contribu- 
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tions made while they were working. But 
the maximum is $8,796 per year, well 
below the official poverty line. According 
to the Center for Budget and Policy 
Priorities, “for nearly three-fifths of recip- 
ients, SSI is their only source of income.” 

Getting left out of the safety net has dev- 
astating consequences. As of 2010, roughly 
45,000 adults over age 65 were homeless, 
according to Vallas, who projects that that 
will increase by 33 percent by 2020 and 
more than double by 2050. The homeless 
population is getting older as well. The 
median age of single homeless adults was 
35 in 1990, and 50 in 2010. 

Immigration status is an even greater 
barrier to benefits. According to the 
Migration Policy Institute, about five mil- 
lion immigrants 65 and over make up 12 
percent of the total U.S. immigrant popu- 
lation. For those who haven’t become citi- 
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Hermilo Lopez, a Mixtec immigrant from San Juan Mixtepec, Oaxaca, 
works in a crew picking bell peppers near Fresno. He’s 69 years old. 


by David Bacon 


s soon as Anastasia Flores’ 
children were old enough, she 
brought them with her to work 
in the fields. “Ever since 1994, 
I’ve always worked by myself, until my 
children could also work,” she recalls. 

“In Washington, I picked cucumbers, 
and in Santa Maria here I worked picking 
strawberries and tomatoes. In Washington, 
they allowed people to take their children to 
work with them, and to leave them at the 
end of the row with the older children tak- 
ing care of the younger ones.” 

She didn’t think bringing her children 
to work was unusual. It’s the way she had 
grown up herself. Today she is in her 
mid-50s, getting to the age when she will 
no longer be able to work. Just as she 
once depended on the labor of the kids for 
her family’s survival, she will still depend 
on them to survive as she gets old. 
Without their help, she will have nothing. 

Anastasia was born in San Juan Pinas 
in Oaxaca, in southern Mexico. The small 
town is in the heart of the Mixteca region, 
where people speak an indigenous lan- 
guage that was centuries old long before 
the Spaniards arrived. 

In the 1970s and ‘80s, people began 
migrating from Oaxaca looking for work, 
as Mexico’s agricultural policies failed. 
Anastasia, like many, wound up working 
first in northern Mexico, in the San 
Quintin Valley of Baja California. 

“I picked tomatoes there for five 
years,” she remembers. “It was brutal. I 
would carry these huge buckets that were 
very heavy. We lived in a labor camp in 
Lazaro Cardenas [a town in the San 
Quintin Valley], called Campo Canelo. It 
was one room per family, in shacks made 
of aluminum.” 

Before leaving San Juan Pifias, she'd 
gotten married and brought her first 
child, Teresa, with her to Baja. “I began 
to work there when I was 8 years old, 
picking tomatoes,” Teresa remembers. — 

Anastasia then decided to bring her 
family to California, because her husband 
had found work there in the fields. “I 
needed money and I couldn’t afford to 
raise my family in Baja California,” she 
remembers. “There were three kids and I 
couldn’t manage them. It was hard to 
bring the children across the border since 
they were so young, but compared to 
now, it was easier in the ‘90s. It only took 


Aging in the Fields 
No Alternative But To Keep Working 


“Indigenous women especially start to worry after they 
pass 50. They depend on the fields, but the work is hard 
and as we get older, it gets harder.” | 
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us one day to cross.” 

“My memories of that time are very 
sad because I had to work out of necessi- 
ty,” Teresa says. “I started: working in the 
United States at 14, here in Santa Maria 
and in Washington State. My mother 
couldn’t support my younger siblings 
alone, and I’m the eldest daughter. | 
couldn’t go to school because my mother 


had many young children to support.” 


Anastasia’s son Javier, who was born 
in Santa Maria, shares those memories. 


“Whenever I got out of school, it was 
straight to the fields to get a little bit of 
money and help the family out,” he 
recalls. “That’s pretty much the only job I 
ever knew. In general we would work on 
the weekends and in the summers, during 
vacations.” . 

The Flores family was. part of a big 
wave of migration from Oaxaca’s indige- 
nous towns into California fields. 
According to Rick Mines, a demographer 
who created the Indigenous Farm Worker 
Study, by the 2000s there were 165,000 
indigenous migrants in rural California, 
120,000 of them working in the fields. 

“At that time there were few old peo- 
ple coming,” Mines says. “And because 
almost everyone came after the 1986 
Immigration Reform and Control Act, 
they didn’t qualify for the immigration 
amnesty and are undocumented.” — 

Indigenous migration changed the 
demographics of the farm labor workforce 
in many ways, he explains. “A third of 
farm workers in the ‘70s and ‘80s shuttled 
back and forth between Mexico and the 
U.S. every year. Most were migrants, liv- 
ing in more than one place in the course 
of a year. That has all changed. The aver- 
age stay in the U.S. now is 14 years.” 

Because indigenous workers are 
undocumented, going back and forth 
across an increasingly militarized border 
is practically impossible. Many are stuck 
in the United States. If they go back to 
Mexico, it’s for good. As people grow 


older, some return because the cost of liv- 


ing there is lower. 

“But those who go back to Oaxaca 
depend on their family in the US. to send 
them money,” explains Irma Luna, a 
Mixtec community activist in Fresno. 
“They come from towns that are very 
poor, so they don’t have any income other 
than what their children can send them.” 


Collecting Social Security benefits is not . 


Lucas Carina, the oldest and most experienced worker in a crew of 


farm workers grafting pistachio trees in an orchard near Caruthers, 
a small town in the San Joaquin Valley. 


Anastasia Flores has worked in the fields her entire life. She is now in her 
mid-50s, getting to the age when she will no longer be able to work. 


possible, because people with no legal 


immigration status (an estimated 11 million - 


people in the United States.) can’t even 
apply for a Social Security card. In order to 
work, they have to give an employer a 
Social Security number they’ve invented or 
that belongs to someone else. 

Payments are deducted from their pay- 
checks, but these workers never become 
eligible for the benefits the contributions 
are supposed to provide. 

The Social Security Administration 
estimated in 2010 that 3.1 million undoc- 
umented people were contributing about 
$13 billion per year to the benefit fund. 
Undocumented recipients, mostly people 
who received Social Security numbers 


before the system was tightened, received 


only $1 billion per year-in payments. 
Stephen Goss, the chief actuary of the 
Social Security Administration, told 
VICE News in 2014 that surplus of pay- 
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ments versus benefits had totaled more 
than $100 billion over the previous 
decade. 

Recognizing this problem, the Oaxacan 
Institute for Attention to Migrants, part of 
Oaxaca’s state government, has established 
a fund for starting income-generating pro- 
jects in communities with returning 
migrants, including greenhouses, craft work 
and carpentry. Nevertheless, most older 
migrants returning home still have no sup- 
port other than money sent from the U.S. 

Many older indigenous farm workers 
don’t intend to return to Mexico. “I’ve 
spent almost 20 years working in the 
fields,” Anastasia says. “A long time. ’'m 
56 now. I hope I will eventually stop 
working in the fields, but I don’t have 
land or a house in Mexico, so I plan on 
staying here. I’m used to living in Santa 
Maria. I have all of my kids here, so I 
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judge, jury and executioner, the City 
Attorney’s notice reads as follows: 


“Alliance Recycling at 3426 Peralta 
Street has been a consistent nuisance to 
neighbors since it opened in the 1980s. 

“Neighbors say Alliance accepts stolen 
metal, encouraging theft of fences, con- 


struction materials and other items in the . 


area, and that the thieves use the money 
they get from Alliance to buy drugs in the 
park across the street. Blight and trash 
have been constant problems. 

“The business has operated under a 
Conditional Use Permit (CUP) that it 
originally obtained decades ago. 

“Since 2014, my Office has been work- 
ing with the City Administrator’s Office to 
address complaints about the business. 
After many notices and warnings, a few 
months ago the City issued citations for 
more than 40 violations to the business for 
a total of about $17,000 in fines. 

“I am very pleased to announce that 
during our negotiations, Alliance agreed 
to give up its CUP and close its doors by - 
August 20, 2016. If the business remains 
open after that date, Alliance will owe the 
City $1,000 per day until it closes. 

“Because Alliance is giving up its 
CUP, no other recycling business will be 
allowed to open at that location. 

“T believe this is a good outcome for 
neighbors in West Oakland whose quality 
of life has suffered as a result of this nui- 
sance activity.” 


PREJUDICE ENSHRINED AS POLICY 


Oakland’s City Attorney is Barbara . 


Parker, a distinguished lawyer respected 
for her service to Oakland. In 2015, she — 


was recognized by the California State. 
Bar as “Public Lawyer of the Year.” It is =~ 


inconceivable that a letter that institution- : 


alizes prejudice as policy and sanctifies ~~ 


injustice as law reflects her personal 


origins, the letter was drafted, approved. 
and released by her office. : 

Although a blemish on an otherwise 
remarkable record of public service, what 
is remarkable is neither the content nor 
the author of the letter. It is the silence of 
the rest of the City. 


The Mayor, the City Council and the : 


City Administrator have not called on the 
City Attorney’s Office to retract the letter. 
It does not offend their sensibilities or 
violate their beliefs. And so no one has 
accepted responsibility or issued an apolo- 
gy to the owners, employees, customers 
and friends of Alliance Recycling. 

This silence speaks volumes. The fact 
that the letter is addressed to Alliance’s 
neighbors suggests that the City has 
adopted their perspective as its own. 
Apparently, no city official cares to 
defend the rights of the poor and homeless 
recyclers who will be gravely injured by 
this edict. 

It also suggests that at least some City 
officials listen to and act on behalf of one, 
and only one, constituency — some of 
Alliance’s neighbors. For better or for 
worse, they have become complicit in a 
campaign organized by Alliance’s neigh- 
bors to discriminate against shopping cart 
recyclers by forbidding Alliance from 
serving them — a violation of state law. 

When the City Attorney’s Office sancti- 
fies slurs and stereotypes by parroting 
neighbors who claim that shopping cart 
recyclers are thieves and addicts, the City 
Council is silent. An administrative hatchet 
job — the demonization of one community, 
the recyclers, in the name of another, the 
neighbors — is accepted without a twitch. 

The City of Oakland’s legal and eco- 
nomic resources have been deployed to 
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a 


The Aluminum Harvester by Jos Sances updates Millet’s classic painting, depicting the fruitful labor of the shopping cart recycler. 


You try finding and hauling a ton of trash with a swollen, aching leg like 


Jason’s, fractured ribs like Landon’s, a broken heart like Hayok Kay’s — 


and I will show you what true champions are made of. 


prote t the quality 6 of life of the’ ‘neighbors : 


at the expense of the recyclers. Has the 
City Attorney’s Office clocked in a single 
hour or devoted a single intern to defend 


beliefs. Still, regardless of its source and- : Si utity of fe of the recyclers! Aree 


‘City’s legal actions not a form of psycho- 
logical and economic warfare planned by 


the neighbors to destroy a business and 
incriminate a community? 


MISCARRIAGE OF JUSTICE 
This is an even greater miscarriage of 


_ justice because Oakland’s shopping cart 


recyclers and their supporters were not 
granted due process in open hearing, a right 
extended to them on previous occasions 
when the same neighbors, acting through 
City Councilmember Nancy Nadel, tried to 
revoke Alliance’s permit on the grounds 
that shopping cart recyclers were a nui- 
sance. On each of those occasions, the 
Oakland City Council, including then City 
Councilmember, now Mayor Libby 
Schaaf, considered the arguments against 
Alliance and unanimously recognized the 
right of Oakland’s poorest residents to 
transport their recyclables to Alliance 
using shopping carts. 

They rejected the neighbors’ arguments 
and complaints by pointing out that the 
planning commission had zoned the area 
where Alliance was located for industrial 
use and that new residents moving into the 
neighborhood were not entitled to revoke 
Alliance’s permit or transform its business 
model because the presence of shopping 
cart recyclers offended the sensibility of 
some neighbors. The “inconvenience” was 
priced into the value of their properties that 
could be snatched at a fraction of the cost of 
San Francisco in the Dogtown neighbor- 
hood of West Oakland. : 

For 40 years, the City of Oakland has 
stood firm, procedures have been respect- 
ed and the precedents have held. The 
rights of the shopping cart recyclers — 
most of whom are long-time African- 
American residents of Oakland — have 


been protected. Despite repeated attempts 
to relocate the recycling center and dis- 
lodge the poor, including police harass- 
ment and sting operations, Alliance has 
remained open for business. 

And, perhaps not surprisingly, given 
the concentration and extent of structural 
and systemic poverty in Oakland, 
Alliance has grown. Even during global 
recessions, when the ranks of the unem- 
ployed expand and the price of recy- 
clables collapse, Alliance has made a 
profit from serving shopping cart recy- 
clers. For the poorest economic class, 
short of crime, recycling is virtually the 
only game in town. 


THE Poor BuILtT ALLIANCE 


Although they are not organized or rec- 
ognized as a union, Oakland’s poor have a 
great stake in Alliance’s future. If Alliance 
has grown, it has not only been because of 
investments of capital and purchases of 
machinery, including a majestic $500,000 
bailer, by its owners. Alliance has grown 
thanks to the sweat and grit of a plentiful 
supply of cheap labor of poor recyclers of 
all races and ages, mostly African 
American residents of West Oakland. Their 
bones, sinews, sweat and tears are every bit 
as much a part of Alliance’s fabric as the 
land, capital and machinery that has sus- 
tained Alliance over the decades. 

And while they may not hold the title to 
Alliance, they, along with its employees, 
have a vested.stake and shared interest in 
its management, operations, licenses, per- 
mit and profitability. Alliance may not be 
their property. But it belongs to them, just 
as they belong to it. The bond is not only 
economic. It is historical, cultural, emo- 
tional and communal. 

In the past, that is to say from 1980 to 
2015, the City has respected their pres- 
ence and recognized their voice. It has not 
subverted the democratic process to 
silence the recyclers, or to sanctify as pol- 
icy and in law, an administrative coup that 


denies the people of Oakland, through 
their elected representatives, the members 
of the City Council, to deliberate and 
reflect on a decision that has broad, last- 
ing and lethal consequences for Oakland’s 
residents, and, one might add, for 
Oakland’s future as a diverse city founded 
upon constitutional principles of equality 
and economic and racial inclusion, rather 
than exclusion. 

Still, the failure of the City Attorney’s 


Office, City Council, Mayor and other 


administrators to retract this letter and 
issue an apology speaks volumes about 
the City’s complicity in a campaign orga- 
nized by Alliance’s neighbors with the 
intent to ban shopping cart recyclers. It 
represents a grave injustice: an assault on 
the dignity, security, income and jobs of 
thousands of Oakland residents who rely 
on recycling to make ends meet. 

Shitting down a business that has 
operated in Oakland since 1980 means 
slashing an artery that is the only legiti- 
mate source of income for countless shop- 
ping cart recyclers throughout the East 
Bay. They are the face of poverty, and not 
just in California. 


DENYING THEIR HUMANITY 


They present all of us, as Americans, 
with a choice. We can discriminate 
against the poor, deny their humanity and 
wipe them out of our cities, as is the case 
in San Francisco. Or we can affirm their 
humanity as members of our community 
and create a level playing field where the 
rules are not rigged against the poor. 

As Oakland City Council President 
Lynette McElhaney, in whose. district the 
recycling center is located, told a commu- 
nity gathering at a screening of Dogtown 
Redemption in West Oakland, the hous- 
ing, jobs, and health crisis in Oakland has 
racial and economic components, and 
structural and systemic causes, that are 
much bigger than Oakland. 


See pallid jase on Homeless page.7. “p38 
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Cities, counties and states are being: 


starved, with budgets slashed at a time 
when we face a humanitarian crisis at 
home. There are no quick fixes. 

But, at the very least, for now, in the 
absence of massive government interven- 
tion and infusion of capital, Alliance 
Recycling is a business model-that does 
meet the needs and demands of Oakland’s 
growing underclass. It functions as.a com- 
modities market in which the poor can 
convert our trash — plastics, aluminum, 
and glass — into cash. 

With total sales as high as $10 million, 
Alliance can pump up to $3 million dol- 
lars into the local economy, primarily into 
the pockets of the poor. That’s $1,000 to 
$10,000 in supplemental income for any- 
where between 300 to 3,000 Oakland resi- 
dents living beneath the poverty line. 
While many remain beneath the poverty 
line, our society’s trash saves them. 
Recycling allows them to salvage a mini- 
mum of dignity. 

Bottles, cans and precious metals serve 
as a currency in neighborhoods battered 
by the flight of blue-collar jobs. 

Desperately poor women do not have 
to sell their body. Criminals do not have 
to steal cars. The elderly do not have to 
beg. The sick are not forced to go without 
medicine. The young do not have to try to 
sleep at night without food. And yes, for 
some, it is also drugs, a release from pain, 
trauma and grief so-deep and debilitating 
as to be unfathomable. 

In the desolation that is West Oakland, 
society’s trash can be the gift of life itself. 
It is collected with sweat and tears, night 
and day, by shopping cart recyclers walk- 
ing over hundreds of miles with the fruits 
of their labor in tow. Like pilgrims, they 
all converge on Alliance Metals where 
they redeem the bottles and cans for cash. 

It is, in the truest sense, a church for 
the poor — a sanctuary. A space they can 
inhabit as their own. A place where many 
who have fallen on hard times have found 
redemption. | 

Landon Goodwin and Jason Witt, two 
of the recyclers we followed through the 
streets of West Oakland for years while 
filming our documentary, point out that 
recycling has given them structure, 
friends, family, faith. It has functioned 
like a mirror in which they have found the 
time and the space to reflect, recover and 
reclaim their lives. 

Our film, Dogtown Redemption, which 
aired on PBS’s Independent Lens in May, 
is nothing if not a plea to shift the way we 
see, speak and relate to the poor. It is as 
much about our poverty, as it about theirs. 

It is also an open question about who we 
are and how we relate to each other as 
Americans. Do we live by our nation’s 
creed, and honor the promise that binds us 
as one people united by our faith in and 
love for each other — or do we discount 
that promise by selling each other short? 


PATH OF REDEMPTION AND LOVE 


Ours is a seven-year bet that we will not 
sell each other short. We are banking on an 
inclusive rather than exclusive vision of 
America and Oakland, one that is bound to 
the future of the recyclers — every single 
one of them. I’m betting that we will not 
abandon or betray each other, that Oakland 
‘and the Bay Area will choose the path of 
redemption, which is one of love. 

There are two giant American flags in 
the recycling center. They went up after 
9/11. Alliance’s employees, mostly 
Hispanic, put them up there. And 
Alliance’s customers, mostly African- 
American, haul in and sort their recy- 
clables under them. Sure, they are tattered 
and dirty. But those flags, no matter how 
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A recycler in Oakland hauls a heavily loaded shopping cart. Women recyclers are very vulnerable on the street. 


You try walking the streets of 
Oakland alone at night as a 
woman, as Ros and Heather 


do, protecting yourself from 


predators — and I will show 
you the meaning of courage. 


discolored, still mean something. They 
bind us all, rich and poor, as one. 

How quickly Oakland forgets. But after 
the Loma Prieta Earthquake in 1989, it was 
these very homeless recyclers — folks 
whose only roof is our highways — who 
were the first to climb and claw through 
slabs of collapsed concrete to pull us out of 
the wreckage of a civilization built around 
cars, and crippled by earthquakes. Nobody 
called them a nuisance then. 

More Americans die on the streets 
from homelessness than from terrorism. 
But they die in the wrong budgetary silos. 
There is no department of homeless secu- 
rity. Their deaths on the streets are anony- 
mous, largely ignored by the government 
and the public. Even as corpses, they are 
denied visibility and space. 

Sure, the poor don’t look pretty or per- 
fect in the cavern. They are in touch with 
all our waste, and all our fears, the 
remains of capitalism, the corpse of every 
depleted desire and disgusting emotion 
rejected as trash. But that is only to those 
who do not catch a glimpse of the recy- 
clers’ soul and spirit. 

We were lucky. In making our docu- 
mentary film, we did catch a glimpse of 
the resilience, the courage and creativity, 
that goes into being a recycler. 


THE TRUE CHAMPIONS 


You try finding and hauling a ton of 
trash with a swollen, aching leg like 
Jason’s, fractured ribs like Landon’s, a 
broken heart like Hayok Kay’s — and I 
will show you what true champions are 
made of. You try being a woman, walking 
the streets of Oakland at night by your- 
self, as Ros, Heather and Marvel do, pro- 
tecting your bottles and cans from preda- 
tors, and your body from rapists — and I 
will show you what it means to survive 


By 


ailey is a shopping 


Darlene B 


against all odds. 

The recyclers are the ones facing and 
cheating death every day. They are the 
ones who defy Darwin. 

Yet no matter how hard I search to find 
a note of redemption in the letter sent to the 
neighbors from the City Attorney’s office, I 
come up short. There is no trace in that let- 
ter of the characters or the recycling center 
we filmed in Dogtown Redemption. The 
letter is distant. It is stale. It is not only that 
it lacks objectivity. It lacks decency. It 
lacks fair play. Not a hint of humanity. No 
awareness of history. 

It relies only on one source — and that 
is the neighbors. And it addresses only 
one source — the neighbors. 

I don’t know which neighbors the City 
Attorney’s Office is representing. She has 
not disclosed their names. And they have 
not stepped forward with their accusa- 
tions. Yet, if we are to believe the City 


cart recycler who works alone on the streets 
of Oakland at night. Her very survival demands bravery and vigilance. 
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Attorney’s Office, the neighbors — not 
some, all of them — say the recyclers are 
nothing but thieves who use the money 
from recycling to do drugs. 

Miss Kay doesn’t play the drums. 
Jason doesn’t practice martial arts. 
Landon does not read the Bible. 

Miraculously, recyclers don’t eat, 
sleep, smoke or drink. They recycle to do 
drugs. Or so the neighbors have told the 
City Attorney. And since she has never 
met a recycler, she has no reason to sift 
facts from fiction. The neighbors’ story 
must be true. All other stories, including 
ours, must be false. 

In the scales at Alliance Metals, a com- 
modities market for plastics, aluminum and 
glass, the trash the recyclers haul has a 
mass and a weight. Dirty bottles and cans 
still count. Gravity grants every recycler, no 


See Oakland’s Attack-on: Homeless page 8 
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matter their disability or diagnosis, some 
kind of legal standing. Their bottles and 
cans get converted into a financial figure: 
$13.02 for Hayok, $32.89 for Landon, 
$157.77 for Jason and Heather. 


At the cashier, their faces are recog- 


nized. Their signature has meaning. There 
is, if only for a moment, a greeting. And to 
this day, their answer when asked, “How 
are you?” shocks me. “I’m blessed.” 

In the midst of all that pain and pover- 
ty, there is faith. The neighbors may not 
love the recyclers, and the city may aban- 
don them. But they know, in their heart of 
hearts, that Christ is on their side. 

It’s fun to watch people line up for their 
money, relieved of the burden of their 
shopping carts, about to be redeemed. They 
exchange a story or a joke, cash in their slip 
and walk out, knowing they have survived 
another day. The street has paid them. They 
have a few more hours. Maybe a day, or 
two, if their savings last. That’s as far as the 
future stretches. But at least, it stretches. 

The scales of justice hanging in the 
Oakland City Attorney’s office do not 
obey the rules of gravity. The shopping 


cart recyclers are running out of time. So 


is their recycling center. Now they only 
qualify for tickets and fines. Their bottles 
and cans are not recognized as a currency. 
Nothing that they carry in their shopping 
carts to deposit at Alliance has any worth. 
Their currency has been devalued. It can- 
not be converted into dollars. No redemp- 
tion. Not in West Oakland. 

The scales of the City Attorney recog- 
nize the rights and standing of only one 
party: the neighbors. The recyclers simply 
don’t appear on the scales of justice. They 
have no status, no representation and no 
personhood. Not as 3/5th of an American. 
Not as 1/100th of a human being. As 
shopping cart recyclers, they are redacted 
out of “We the People.” They have no 
government and no representation. 

They are marked, en masse, for the peni- 
tentiary, the hospital or the asylum. And, 
let’s not forget the morgue. In a world 
where only the fit survive, the recyclers 
have lived past their expiration date. They 
are banished into a twilight zone that 
Michael Harrington dared to name in his 
classic on poverty, The Other America. 

What makes the City target this popula- 
tion? They are accused by the neighbors of 
being nuisances who bring their recyclables 
to Alliance in shopping carts, not cars or 
trucks. The City has forced Alliance into an 
agreement in which they must turn on their 


customers, and violate state law requiring ; 


that recycling centers serve all their cus- 
tomers, whether they bring in their cans and 
bottles by unicycles, bikes or prams. 

A POLICE STING 

Is the ban on shopping carts legal? Of 
course not. When Nancy Nadel sought to 
pass such a measure, the City Attorney’s 
Office appeared before the City Council 
and withdrew the motion, deeming it dis- 
criminatory and unconstitutional. The recy- 
clers won that round. 

So what happened the next day? 

A sting operation. The Oakland Police 
Department launched an undercover oper- 
ation by masquerading as recyclers selling 
Alliance stolen property. They sold 
Alliance $7 worth of PG&E wire. And 
then dozens of police cars raided and 
searched Alliance for stolen goods and 
drugs. They found nothing. 

Still, the case proved, once and for all, 
that Nancy Nadel and the neighbors had 
every reason to label the recyclers as 
thieves and persecute them as addicts. 
They, after all, were the law. Except that 
after a long legal battle, the City failed in 
its efforts to revoke Alliance’s permit and 
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agreed to settle the case by paying 
Alliance $75,000 and recognizing its right 
to accept shopping cart recyclers. 

So what has changed since then? 

Jay Anast sold Alliance to new owners, 
Joe and Lance. They were new to the 
neighborhood. They plunked down a few 
million dollars. They had no idea that the 
city was a wild and volatile beast and that 
no one was bound by precedent. 

So the neighbors struck and the City 


pounced with the force of law — and 


$17,000 in fines and the promise of more 
fines. Alliance’s new owners threw in the 
towel, thinking that, at the very least, if 
they are in the City’s good graces, they 
will get their money back, and find anoth- 
er plot on which to locate their business. 

But who represents the shopping cart 
recyclers? No one. Certainly not the City 
Attomney’s Office. There is no political cap- 
ital to be gained from sticking one’s neck 
out for the poor. The shopping cart recy- 
clers can’t afford lawyers. So they will not 
launch a class action lawsuit. No one recog- 
nizes the value of their labor. Not Adam 
Smith. Not Locke. Not even Marx. 


_ RFK SPOKE OUT FOR JUSTICE 


‘Who was the last presidential candi- 
date to visit West Oakland’s de Fremery 
Park and speak about lifting all of 
America out of poverty? Nope, not 
Barack or Bernie or Hillary. RFK! Robert 
F, Kennedy visited West Oakland way 
back in 1968 and spoke out for justice. No 
one has spoken out since. 

Truth is we don’t lift anyone out of 
poverty these days. We stomp on the 
poor. That’s what happened to one of the 
homeless characters in our film. Miss Kay 
was kicked to death while in her sleeping 
bag, on the pavement outside CVS in 
Emeryville last year on August 18. I guess 
she was one of the thieves and addicts 
preying on us all. Her sleeping bag was 
such a nuisance. Her shopping cart too. 
We had to walk around her. Terrible. 

They die on the streets, every day, one 
after the other. Nobody knows their names. 
Or claims their corpses. Just ask the folks at 
St. Mary’s. Or Highland Hospital. 

America is not about equality anymore. 
It’s about status and security — standing 
one notch above, or on top of, the rest. 
Why wonder about who is drowning 
around us when we can speed past them. 

No chance of the economy turning on 
us and spitting us out of our homes and 
into the encampments. As long as the 
value of our real estate is soaring, who 
cares if millions of Americans fall on the 


A community of friends at Alliance Metals. From left to right, Landon Goodwin, Hayo 
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k Kay, Roslin Sanders and Jason Witt. 


This powerful image of the battered, callused hands of Jason Witt speaks volumes 
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about the difficulties inherent in his work gathering mountains of recycled material. 


It takes an awful lot of courage and character to be sick, 
tired, broke, hungry, lonely and lost, as Miss Kay was, and 
still push a heavy shopping cart for miles and miles. 


wrong side of the parking meters? 

Lose a job, or get sick, and you get 
cannibalized with interest rates and mort- 
gage payments. Bailouts are only for the 
rich. The poor become shark food. Sorry, 
you can no longer afford a sanctuary, the 
dignity of a place called home. Or a bond 
called family. The bonds that matter are 
those that collect interest. 

The gods of finance are tight-fisted. 
They don’t dispense mercy. And the City 
is a landlord — not a charity. Everything 
and everyone has a lobby. But poor peo- 
ple? Forget it. They are on their own. 

Ron Dellums told me as much, in our 
filmed interview. When speech equals 
money, law equals even more money, 
then the casino moguls get the loudspeak- 
ers. The poor get a mute button. 

Barbara Lee, our congresswoman, has 
given us a Certificate of Special 
Congressional Recognition for “exploring 
the complex dynamics of race, class and 
poverty in our Oakland Community.” 

I’m touched, and grateful, of course. 
But, where, in which corner of Oakland, 
or Congress, can I redeem our certificate 
in exchange for a temporary, if not perma- 
nent, pass for Oakland’s shopping cart 
recyclers? What am I supposed to do with 
it? Frame it above my bed and watch 


Alliance Metals close? Burn it outside 
Congress? Shred it in City Hall? What is 
an appropriate protest? 

When Alliance’s gate comes down, it 
will come down on people’s heads. and 
hearts and lives. It will come down on 
their wheelchairs and canes, bikes and 
shopping carts. 

I have seen how people rush to get 
their last load in. I have seen how they 
wait to get the first load in. I know what 
that place means and what that work does 
for them. When those wheels stop turning, 
people’s spirits will break, their health 
will decline and their hopes will be 
dashed. They will be stripped of their 
motivation and destination. 

It takes an awful lot of courage and 
character to be sick, tired, broke, hungry, 
lonely and lost, as Miss Kay was, and still 
push a heavy shopping cart for miles and 
miles. But Miss Kay is dead, and soon the 
City will carry out its ‘death sentence on 
thousands of Oakland, Emeryville and 
Berkeley’s poor. 

Our film is over, and 1.3 million peo- 
ple watched Dogtown Redemption. And 
neutrality and objectivity means that I 
can’t smash my camera to pieces or jam it 
under Alliance’s gate on August 20, hop- 


See Oakland’s Attack on Homeless page 9 
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ing that someone will be able to squeeze a 
few extra cans through. — 

The power to reverse the City’s deci- 
sion is not vested in me. It is vested, or so 
it seems, in the neighbors. And in the City 
Attorney’s office. 

Where is Barbara Lee now that the 
shopping cart recyclers need her? How long 
can we blame Paul Ryan for lacking the 


moral vision and courage to tackle poverty . 


here in Oakland? Where are the students, 
the scholars and the senators? Who is going 
to form a circle around Alliance? 

Didn’t Martin Luther King go and 


stand by the garbage workers in 


Memphis? Where are his heirs, the civil 
rights leaders? What happened? 

We speak of America as the bastion of 
human rights. We have a Supreme Court 
that, in the name of equality and due 
process, has stood firm against every form 
of persecution and discrimination. Yet, in 
the land of the free, in Oakland, we are 
banning and banishing the poor. We are 
denying them the right to recycle trash. 

This is the American legal tradition at 
its worst. An entire population is degraded 
and incriminated in the coffin of cate- 
gories. And for what? 

To uphold a utopian fantasy about an 


ideal neighborhood in which nobody’s. 


peace is disturbed by nuisance activity — 
the sight or the sound of a shopping cart. 

Catch this: we create the inner city by 
trapping people in poverty. Apartheid — 
you are deprived and denied access to the 
machinery of debt. So you can’t accumu- 
late credit in your houses and neighbor- 
hoods, and splurge and spend like every- 
body else. That’s one chapter. 

In the next chapter, we will develop 
your neighborhood. Rid it of blight. We’ll 
bulldoze your homes, shops and business- 
es under freeways, so cars and trucks can 
drive over you on their way to suburbs. 
And we will green light all the noise, pol- 
lution and traffic from all the trucks and 
containers heading to the Port of Oakland. 

But you, Jason the recycler, you and 
your shopping cart, heading for Alliance, 
you are a nuisance to the neighbors. The 
rattle of your shopping cart keeps all of 
Oakland awake. 

The rest of us can pretend that we pro- 
gressives are noble. If we are pushing to 
close the recycling center down, as Nancy 
Nadel and one of the neighbors told me, it 
is because Jay Anast, the former owner of 
Alliance, was supposedly cheating the poor 
by failing to offer them a salary, health 
insurance and pensions corresponding with 
our liberal ideals. We, the noble neighbors, 
the progressives, want the recyclers to have 
a more dignified life — real jobs with real 
benefits. As long as somebody else pays 
for our ideals. 

But, oddly enough, neither the neigh- 
bors nor the City of Oakland are offering 
the recyclers an alternative to Alliance. 

No thought has gone into a transition 
plan come August 20, the day Alliance 
will be forced to close. None of the neigh- 
bors and no one from the City has set up a 
rainy-day fund to spot the recyclers for up 
to $3 million in lost income. No, the recy- 
clers can’t live or bank on our ideals. 

At the very least, Jay Anast, the former 
owner of Alliance Metals, had the decen- 
cy to give the recyclers what they had 
earned. At the very least, he put some of 
that money back into a state-of-the-art 
$500,000 bailer — a Ferrari — that the 
City of Oakland is now forcing the new 
owners to dismantle in a junkyard. Talk 
about depreciation. 

No, we are not destroying America’s 
manufacturing base. We are only putting 
an end to nuisance activity. Get rid of 


Alliance Recycling in West Oakland has been a lifeline for hundreds of poor and homeless people. It faces closure on August 20. 


industry — kick the crutch out from under 
the American people — and we will all 


learn how to live on the streets with noth-’ 
ing and no one, not even bottles and cans, 


to make ends meet. 

Despite our many protestations of love, 
the- neighbors have not started collecting 
funds, pillows and mattresses for the hun- 


mS ‘dreds of recyclers who are going to be 


camping outside their houses after Alliance 
_is closed, No one has conducted a survey of 


sure? How much do they charge for recy- 


cling our garbage? 
Is it too much to ask those who gift- 


‘wrap $1 billion garbage contracts to 


Waste Management to spare a fraction of 
their charitable giving for Alliance, a 
local David that creates more jobs for 
Oakland’s poor than most corporate 
Goliaths? At a minimum, as penance, if 
nothing else, shouldn’t some fraction of 
the $30 million the City collects from the 


Didn’t Martin Luther King go and stand by the garbage 
workers in Memphis? Why does no one stand with the 


recyclers of West Oakland? 


where they will live and how quickly they 
will be evicted if they lose their income. 

No one has conducted a survey to see 
how many of those old grandmas and 
grandpas are raising kids, and how many 
kids will go hungry without the income 
from recycling. No one has conducted a 
survey to see how many recyclers suffer 
from serious medical conditions, and how 
sick they will get without the income from 
their recycling. 

How can Oakland waste $1 million on a 
failed consulting project for a fair bidding 
process on a garbage contract, then surren- 
der a $1 billion, 10-year garbage contract to 
Waste Management, and explain away a 
30-40 percent rate hike in garbage removal 
fees as poor vetting by staff, only to refer to 
shopping cart recyclers — the working poor 
— as thieves for stealing trash? 

What is the sum total of the theft attrib- 
uted to the poor in comparison to the $200 
million-plus the City could have saved if 
only one city employee had bothered to 
read the rate tables and charts in the Waste 
Management contract? How is it fair that 
the recycling center and recyclers at the 
bottom of the garbage totem pole are 
accused of theft and fined, while everyone 
else gets a “get out of jail for free” card? 

Is it the recyclers who have engaged in 
financial fraud, essentially swindling 
Oakland residents and businesses out of 
hundreds and even thousands of dollars 
for hauling their trash? And even from an 
aesthetic and environmental point of 
view, which is more offensive: the sight 
and sound of a fleet of monstrous trucks 
leaving dents and gashes everywhere or 
that of a tiny fleet of shopping carts with 
virtually no carbon footprint? 

Why strip the shopping cart recyclers 
of their marginal income and existence — 
$3 million per year — only to guarantee 
the profits, salaries and pensions of city 
administrators and garbage tycoons whose 
pacts and agreements constitute a form of 
taxation without representation? Is it the 
recyclers who are playing a game of 
monopoly with our trash, taxes and trea- 


garbage contracts have been set aside to 
reduce the costs the City is planning to 
inflict on Alliance and the recyclers? 

Turning Alliance around does not 
require a vast investment. It requires a lit- 
tle imagination and a lot of good faith. By 
providing only a few wrap-around ser- 
vices, such as drug counseling, mental 
health support, food, and faith, a lot of 
broken, tired and exhausted people would 
begin to recover. Landon Goodwin has 
done it. Thousands of people have seen 
him recover, get off the streets, and fly. 
He can show other recyclers how to do it. 
Why not invest in him? He knows each 
and every recycler by name. 

Why not assemble an A-team of for- 
mer recyclers and a B-team of churches, 
businesses, healthcare providers and non- 
profits to transform lives with love, fel- 
lowship and faith? Isn’t that a better way 
of getting rid of shopping cart recyclers? 
Mending rather than breaking lives? 

How can the City not see the value and 
potential of recycling, not only as an 
industry, but also as a culture? Why can’t 
the City view its poorest residents as envi- 
ronmentalists and entrepreneurs helping 
our society recycle its discarded waste? 
Why condemn them and drive them even 
further into poverty? 

Why must the influx of tech companies 
into Oakland mean the eviction, exile and 
exodus of the poor out of their own neigh- 
borhoods? Do global tech companies — 
Google, Apple, Uber — inflating the price 
of real estate and deflating the price of 
labor on waves of foreign capital not have 
a social responsibility to find solutions for 
local communities drowning in the wake 
of globalization? 

Isn’t destroying a multimillion-dollar 
business that functions as a sanctuary and a 
bank for the poor the real crime? Isn’t the 
dismantlement and foreclosure of families, 
factories, unions, neighborhoods, communi- 
ties, mental health clinics across Oakland 
enough disenfranchisement? 

What if the recyclers argue that the 
loss of their jobs, income, community is a 


discriminatory act, one that poses a grave 
risk to their life, health and security? 
What if they call for the investigation of 
the city officials working for the neigh- 


bors instead of all the people of Oakland? . 


What if they ask for the Oakland City 
Attomey’s resignation and disbarment for 
sanctifying prejudice as law? 

What if they argue that the City and the 
neighbors should compensate them for 
damages due to systemic discrimination 
against the poor? What if they cite the 
growth of the underclass as justification 
for raising taxes and fees on all the devel- 
opers and homeowners whose presence 
has been a constant nuisance and drain on 
the city’s resources since the 1980s? 

On August 20, when Alliance Metals is 
shut down, the City will declare that it has 
won its war against poverty, against 
thieves, against drugs, against homeless- 
ness. Mission accomplished. 

The City Attorney’s office declares, 
with much finality, that “no other recy- 
cling business will be allowed to open at 
that location.” But is the City offering to 
open another recycling center within 
walking distance of Alliance if Alliance 
shuts down? Has the City taken into 
account the number of disabled and elder- 
ly recyclers who can barely walk the dis- 
tance from their homes to Alliance? Isn’t 
relocating Alliance more than a nuisance 
to them? Who is taking into account the 
quality of their life? What about recyclers 
who suffer from serious health issues or 
are physically disabled? 

I still place my hopes on Oakland, and 
on America, and even on the City 
Attorney and the neighbors, and on the 
possibility, however faint, that we will not 
let Alliance be shut down on August 20. 

My hope is that we will not sell our- 
selves, or the recyclers, short. I am hoping 
that instead of manufacturing more home- 
lessness and institutionalizing poverty, we 
tap into our sense of abundance and solidar- 
ity, and see the crisis around Alliance 
Metals for what it is: an opportunity to 
summon the imagination, the will, and the 
compassion to tear down the walls of preju- 
dice and lift each other out of poverty. 

Let’s choose a path that draws on our 
love and faith in each other, rather than our 
fear of each other. The future can become 
what we imagine it to be. If Oakland leads 
with its heart, justice will follow. 

Even when she had nothing, even 
when suffering a life-threatening illness, 
even in the depth of her grief over the 
death of her true love, Miss Kay never 
failed to scrape her last $5 out of her 
pocket, and lend all that she had to a fel- 
low human being. 

One jolt of her love, and the City of 
Oakland and the neighbors would find the 
redemption they can neither find within 
themselves nor extend to the recyclers. 
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“=, people who “don’t have a fixed place 
to live, no apartment, no house.” 

Taking the photographs and creating 
public exhibits is an integral part of 
Bacon’s work for social justice. “It’s the 
way I do my work as a photographer,” he 
explained in an interview with Street 
Spirit. “I don’t do my work as an individ- 
ual person, I do it in cooperation as part of 
different social movements and social 
organizations. So the photographs, most 
of them, have been taken in long-term 
projects with other organizations.” 

He has worked in collaboration with the 
Los Angeles Community Action Network 
that works with homeless people on Skid 
Row, and with California Rural Assistance 
providing legal aid for farm workers. 

The pictures are powerful, and the cap- 
tions are also instructive and important. 
“The captions help people understand,” 
Bacon says, “and also they are useful. I 
think photographs have to be useful, not 
just something to hang on a wall.” 

Bacon describes the value of “being able 
to combine photographs that show the nitty- 
gritty of what the reality is of living on the 
street with photographs of peoples’ move- 
ments against evictions, for instance. I think 
that’s really important because we want to 
show that people are active in changing 
their reality, changing the world. We want 
photographs that show that.” 


WRETCHED HOUSING IN THE FIELDS 


No housing is provided for farmworkers 
who work on farms in rural California. 
They are expected to manage as best they 
can. Bacon captures the challenges they 
face in his photograph of Enrique Saldivar, 
Leoncini Mendoza and Alfonzo Leal who 
come from Mexicali to pick grapes in the 
Coachella Valley every year. 

Bacon writes, “At the height of the har- 
vest they eat and sleep next to their car in a 
parking lot of a market in Mecca. There is 
no housing for the hundreds of workers at 
the height of the grape harvest and at night 
the parking lot is full of sleeping people.” 

Bacon exposes the wretched, inadequate 
housing endured by Erica, a farm worker 
who lives in a tiny, primitive plywood 
shack she built with her brothers. “A grow- 
er allowed them to build next to his field in 
exchange for protecting it. Erica was born 
in the U.S. Her parents are Huichol 
migrants from Nayarit in central Mexico.” 

Mothers must raise their children in 
substandard — or nonexistent — housing. 
One striking image depicts a mother and 
child of the fields, a Mexican immigrant 
farm worker who lives with her young son 
in a tent on a hillside in Del Mar. 

Bacon writes, “There is no running 
water for washing her child or his clothes 
or for cooking which is done over a fire. 
She keeps perishable food in a cooler. She 
speaks only Mixteco, the language in her 
home town in Oaxaca.” 

Some photos show the physical toll 
taken by years of hard work in the fields, 
and the punishing costs of extreme pover- 
ty and homelessness. One of the most 
revealing images is a stark close-up of the 
hands of a homeless man, Clifford 
Brumley, who lives on the street in El 
Centro in California’s Imperial Valley. 

Bacon writes, “His hands show a life- 
time of work. He lost part of his thumb and 
2 fingers to frostbite when the weather got 
very cold one winter and he had no place to 
go.” Another photo simply shows a home- 
less man’s feet, hugely swollen and cal- 
loused from always being on his feet. 


HOMELESSNESS IN THE CITIES 


Conditions in. the cities are different. 
Homeless people sleep on the sidewalk, 
on bus benches, and in doorways. The 


A farm worker named Erica lives in this tiny, primitive plywood shack she built with her brothers near the grower’s fields. 


only constant in their lives is that they are 
continually being forced to move. 

Santa Barbara has a reputation as a 
pleasant seaside community. Yet the city 


‘has been harshly inhospitable to homeless 


people for many years, and the climate of 
repression has worsened despite the best 
effort of advocates to defend the human 
rights of unhoused people. 

One photo seems to be a peaceful por- 
trait of a homeless veteran asleep on a 
bench on Main Street in Santa Barbara. 
Yet, as Bacon writes, “Every so often the 
police come through and move him and his 
friends off the street so that tourists won’t 
see homeless people sleeping there.” 

For the past 20 years, San Francisco has 
been one of the meanest cities in the nation 
for homeless people, and has criminalized 
virtually every aspect of their existence. 
Police have issued tens of thousands of cita- 
tions, arrests and fines of homeless people 
for quality-of-life crimes. 

Yet, homeless people in San Francisco 
face something even more inhumane than 
police harassment — the public indiffer- 
ence to the highly visible suffering of 
extremely poor and desperate people. 

In one of Bacon’s pictures, “a man 
sleeps on the sidewalk on Market Street in 
San Francisco while people walk around 
him and pretend he’s not even there.” 

For many years, the Skid Row area of 
Los Angeles has been a place where 
homeless and hungry people could find a 
place to survive. Yet like so many inner- 
city neighborhoods, Skid Row is now 
being “developed” — and development 
means displacement for poor residents. 

Bacon shows the clear connection 
between big business, real-estate develop- 
ment, and the mass eviction of poor peo- 
ple. A photograph shows a street scene on 
Los Angeles’ Skid Row. Bacon writes, 
“In the distance rise the office towers of 
downtown. The encroachment of develop- 
ment threatens poor downtown residents 
and has led to a big increase in evictions 
and people forced to live on the street.” 

Another photo exposes the police 
harassment faced by homeless residents of 
Skid Row, who often have their belong- 
ings confiscated by the L.A. police. 

Bacon’s photo is captioned, “On Skid 
Row, a man posts a sign on the shopping 
cart holding his belongings telling police 
and city workers not to take them. The 
Los Angeles Community Action Network 
just won an order from the city council 
telling police not to take the belonging of 
people living on the street.” 

Both in rural and urban areas, outreach 
workers from community organizations are 


Oakland activists protest the eviction of a family with four children in a foreclosure. 


talking to people and helping them secure 
their rights. Bacon’s photos document the 
work of outreach workers from California 
Rural Legal Assistance who talk with 
migrant workers who pick wine grapes all 
day and sleep under tarps at night in the 
fields near Santa Rosa. CRLA outreach 
workers help them learn about their rights 
as workers and immigrants. 

In urban areas, homeless and housed 
activists are carrying on protests against 
anti-homeless laws and the unjust treat- 
ment of people living on the streets. 

Bacon photographed a cop giving a tick- 
et to a poor bike rider on Skid Row, Los 
Angeles. He writes, “Community activists 
accuse the police of harassing poor resi- 
dents in order to force them out of the 


neighborhood, to make room for more 
upscale development and residents.” 

Another set of pictures tells the story of 
an Oakland family with four children being 
evicted from their home. They had an 
adjustable mortgage and couldn’t manage 
the payments when interest rates increased. 
Sheriff's officers came to evict them while 
supporters tried to hold them off. 

Bacon captured the eviction on camera, 
and he described the scene: “Home 
Defender activists sit in on the steps of the 
home of Tosha Alberty, her husband, four 
children and two grandchildren, who were 
evicted after First Franklin Mortgage 
Services, owned by Merrill Lynch and 
Bank of America, foreclosed on the home.” 


See On the Streets, Under the Trees page 11 
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On Skid Row in Los Angeles, a man posts a sign on the shopping cart that holds 


his belongings. The sign tells the police and city workers not to take them. 


On the Streets, Under the Trees 
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LIBERTY CITY IN BERKELEY . 


Bacon took many photographs at the 
occupation set up by homeless activists at 
old City Hall in Berkeley as a protest 
against the draconian anti-homeless laws 
passed by the City Council last winter. He 
wrote a lengthy report on the Liberty City 
occupation that showed how homeless 
activists used the creative nonviolent tac- 
tics of the civil rights movement and the 
farmworkers movement. — 

Bacon found this Berkeley homeless 
occupation to be a very meaningful effort 
to create a political movement for social 
change, while also building a self-govern- 
ing community that could provide a safe 
space for those without housing. 

Bacon dedicated his photo exhibit to the 
homeless people who created Liberty City. 
He wrote, “This show is especially dedicat- 
ed to the homeless activists of Berkeley, 
who were first driven out of Liberty City 
last fall. Then they were drive from the Post 
Office Camp, where they’d lived for 17 
months, just as I was printing the pho- 
tographs shown here. Their vision is one 
we should pay attention to. 

“Instead, the U.S. Post Office refused 
to listen or see what is in front of them, 
and used the brute force of the Postal 
Police to drive people away. Instead of 
the camp and its residents, the City of 
Berkeley now has this fence and empty, 
fenced-off space — a monument to hostil- 
ity to the poor and an eyesore in this sup- 
posedly progressive community.” 

Liberty City was a self-governing com- 
munity organized on the principles of 
consensus and grassroots democracy, and 
that involved many meetings of those 
occupying the tents. Bacon photographed 
organizer Mike Zint holding a strategy 
meeting while huddling in his tent. 

Bacon writes, “In Liberty City, the 
camp outside the old Berkeley City Hall 
called by the residents an occupation, 


Mike Zint meets with camp residents. 
Liberty City was a protest against the 
Berkeley City Council passing an anti- 
homeless ordnance. Zint was a leader of 
the homeless protesters and a veteran of 
Occupy San Francisco.” 


IMAGES OF FRIENDSHIP AND LOVE 


Hardship and struggle is not all that the 
show is about. Bacon also witnessed many 
acts of friendship and love on the streets 
and in the fields — moments of kindness 
and mutual support in the midst of desper- 
ate hardship. There are housed people who 
care and will reach out to the homeless, and 
there are homeless people who will help 
each other in times of need. 

One photo shows how vulnerable home- 
less women are on the streets in the dark of 
night. But the picture also shows the crucial 
acts of friendship that help sustain this 
woman — the protection and care offered 
by a friend who watches over her as she 
sleeps, and the gifts of food and blankets 
brought to her by other friends in the home- 
less community who help one another. _ 

Bacon describes this mutual aid on the 
street: “A homeless woman sleeps on a bus 


~ bench while a homeless man watches over 


her. Before she went to sleep she got a bag 
of food and a blanket from Vinny Pannizzo, 
who cruises the streets of Oakland every 
night handing out bags he and his friends 
fill under the freeway.” 

There are many examples of homeless 
people looking out for one other. “Adam 
is a homeless vet who sleeps next to rail- 
road tracks and an irrigation canal near 
the Fresno airport,” Bacon says. “He 
sleeps in a tent and takes care of a dog 
whose owner was picked up for being 
homeless and thrown in jail.” 

He also photographed Jeremy White, his 
partner Kelly and their dog who live under 
a bridge by an estuary at the edge of the 
bay. Jeremy repairs bicycles and stores 
them for other homeless people, a kind of 
sharing among homeless people that the 
general public never seems to see. 


Two homeless veterans hug each other on Main Street in Santa Barbara. 


Marcus and Heather live in a van in Santa Barbara. They made a commitment 
long ago to take care of each other regardless of where they have to live. 


In Oakland, a homeless woman sleeps on a bus bench while a homeless man watches 
protectively over her. Other homeless people brought her food and blankets. 


There are other moving photos of 
friendship and good times. Two homeless 
veterans hug each other on Main Street in 
Santa Barbara. Three young men sit under 
the trees and play guitar. Bacon writes, 
“Three Mexican farm workers share a 
small camp under the trees. They called it 
living ‘sin techo,’ or without a roof.” 

Bacon photographed another young 
guitarist in a farmworker’s camp who is 
highly dedicated to his music, despite the 
hardships he faces. Bacon explains, “A 
young Mixtec migrant plays the guitar 
and sings in Mixteco, in a camp on a hill- 
side outside Delmar. Because of his com- 
mitment to the music of his home town, 
this young man carried his guitar with him 
on the long journey from Oaxaca.” 

A really sweet picture lets us see a lov- 
ing relationship on the street. A homeless 
couple kiss tenderly in an image that 
expresses more than just a moment’s 
affection; it expresses the longtime com- 
mitment they made to each other. 

“Marcus Lego and Heather Sheppard 
live in a van parked in a city lot in Santa 
Barbara. They say they made a commit- 
ment long ago to take care of each other 
regardless of where they have to live.” 


DEPORTEES TAKE OVER HOTEL 


Not long ago, some people had a bril- 
liant idea about how to help each other 
survive. Hotel Migrante is an old aban- 
doned hotel near the border in Mexicali. 
Bacon explains that people who had 
nowhere to live after their deportation 
from the United States, took the building 
over and they “now give other deportees a 
place to sleep and food before they go 
home or try to cross the border again.” 

“The work of cooking, washing dishes 
and cleaning the hotel is shared by all the 
people who live in it,” Bacon writes. 

This kind of mutual assistance was 
seen during the Dust Bowl when refugees 
helped one another. It occurred during the 
Depression when people joined together 
to defend families from being evicted. 

David Bacon’s exhibit shows that the 
spirit of solidarity is alive and well today 
in Oakland when people protest the evic- 
tion of families, and at the Hotel Migrante 


near the border when people help those 


made homeless by deportation. 


“On The Streets: Under the Trees” 
will run until the end of July at the 
Asian Resource Gallery in Oakland. 
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No Country for 
Old People 
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zens, the safety net has huge holes. 

Most lawful permanent residents 
(LPRs) can’t receive SSI or food stamps 
(SNAP) for their first five years in the 


United States, although they can collect . 


Social Security if they’ ve managed to 
accumulate any qualifying earnings. 
People with no legal immigration sta- 
tus (an estimated eleven million people) 
can’t even apply for a Social Security 
card. In order to work, they have to give 
an employer a Social Security number 
they’ve invented or that belongs to some- 
one else. Payments are deducted from 


_ their paychecks, but these workers never 


become eligible for the benefits the con- 
tributions are supposed to provide. 

The Social Security Administration esti- 
mated in 2010 that 3.1 million undocument- 
ed people were paying about $13 billion per 
year in contributions into the benefit fund. 
Undocumented recipients, mostly people 
who received Social Security numbers 
before the system was tightened, received 
only $1 billion per year in payments. 
Stephen Goss, the chief actuary of the 
Social Security Administration, told VICE 
News in 2014 that that surplus of payments 
versus benefits had totaled more than $100 
billion over the previous decade. 

Excluded undocumented immigrants, 
however, get old like everyone else. 
Without Social Security, they have to find 
some other way to survive, primarily by 
continuing to work or relying on family. 

According to Lia Daichman, president 
of the Argentina chapter of the 
International Longevity Alliance, and the 
ILA’s representative at the United 
Nations, “governments should guarantee 
that all people have a non-contributory 
pension, to be able to live without the sup- 
port of younger people.” 

Her own country, Argentina, began 
paying nearly every old person a pension 
in 2003, with medical and social benefits, 
even to those who made no contributions. 
“This is good for women,” she empha- 
sizes, “because we often work in the home 
and weren’t able to contribute, or because 


we worked in the informal economy.” 
Even Nepal, one of the world’s poorest. 


countries, has instituted a non-contributo- 
ry pension of 700 rupees a month. 
Daichman doesn’t view elders as 
needy people asking for charity. “People 
have a right to income and a dignified 


Aging in the 
Fields 


from page 5 


want to stay where they are.” 

Anastasia is a single mother. Her for- 
mer husband Lorenzo was an alcoholic. 
“After they deported him in 1995 I raised 
my kids by myself,” she says. “It was dif- 
ficult to support the children when I was a 
woman living on my own. It wasn’t until 
my children were older that I was even able 
to stay with my newborn daughter after she 
was born. By then my oldest children were 
14, 15 and 16 years old, and they could go 
to work with me.” 

Today, Anastasia’s children have prob- 
lems of their own, beyond supporting 
their mother. Teresa can’t work. “My 
body can’t handle it anymore,” she 
explains. “It got more difficult as time 
went by, because picking strawberries is 
very painful on your hands and feet. I kept 


going because I had to work for my fami- 


Hieronyma Hernandez works in a crew of indigenous Oaxacan farm 
workers picking strawberries in a field near Santa Maria. 


life,” she asserts. “They worked all their 
lives for it.” This perspective underlies 
her work trying to convince the interna- 
tional community to codify this right. 

The convention adopted by the 
Organization of American States is a step 
towards the goal, she believes, in part 
because it will cover such a large area. In 
Latin America and the Caribbean, nearly 


‘71 million people were older than 60 in 


2015; by 2030 that figure will increase by 
over 70 percent, to 121 million people, 
according to a 2015 United Nations study 
of the aging of the world population. 

Adopting new definitions and conven- 
tions on human rights (especially econom- 
ic ones), even if they are not immediately 
implemented, helps to set a goal and a 
vision of how we want the world to work. 
Passing human rights treaties is also an 
important step in establishing rights in 
international law. 

The OAS convention enumerates 27 
specific rights, with many sub-categories, 
from the right to independence, political 
participation, and freedom from violence to 
the right to a healthy environment. Some of 
the key rights it asserts are economic. 

Older people, it says, “have the right to 
social security to protect them so that they 
can live in dignity,” and governments 
should provide income “to ensure a digni- 
fied life for older persons.” Seniors also 
have the right to “dignified and decent 
work” with benefits, labor and union rights, 
and pay equal to all other workers. ; 

Older people have the right to. health- 
care, housing, education and to “partici- 
pate in the cultural and artistic life of the 
community, and to enjoy the benefits of 
scientific and technological progress.” 


ly. But then I was diagnosed with arthritis 
when I was just 22 years old. Arthritis is 
usually something the elderly suffer from 
— that’s my understanding. 

“My doctor told me told me I didn’t 
take care of my body while working in the 
fields. I’m 32 years old and can no longer 
work. I try, but I just can’t. I tried to apply 
for Medi-Cal, but I was denied because I 
am not a legal resident and don’t have a 
Social Security number.” 

Javier can work, but he has dreams of 
his own. “I took predominately AP 
[advanced placement] and honors classes in 
high school, and got good grades — mostly 
A’s and B’s. I never got any C’s,” he 
declares proudly. But while in high school 
he also asked for legal emancipation. 

“My family was very conservative and 
strong in their Christian beliefs. I couldn’t 
do anything, and felt like I was trapped. I 
really wanted to go with my friends to 
dances. Plus I’m bisexual — to them 
that’s a sin and you’re going to hell. I 
couldn’t live like that. I left home and was 
homeless for three months.” 

Despite those disagreements, he even- 
tually reconciled with them. “I’m proud of 


David Bacon 
photo 


The U.S. government does not recog- 
nize many of these rights, however, and 
fails to honor the rights to housing, income, 
education, and healthcare, for instance. In 
this country, these are all commodities, 
bought and sold on the market. 

Yet Social Security itself is a product 
of an earlier era in U'S. political life, in 
which President Franklin Roosevelt pos- 
tulated that all people had the right to 
“freedom from want.” Today a “cost/ben- 
efit analysis” is the more likely frame- 
work — weighing the need to ensure a 
dignified life for seniors against the cost 
of providing it. 

Social welfare programs in the United 
States are the product of popular struggle 
against the inherent dynamic of a market 
economy to demand as high a rate of prof- 
it as possible. Old people, children, the 
disabled, and others who don’t immedi- 
ately produce profit are a social cost, and 
vulnerable in a system like this. Popular 
struggle is necessary to demand their 
needs be met. 

When popular movements weaken, the 
safety net then starts getting pulled apart. 
USS. opposition to a human rights treaty for 
the aged is based not on a lack of morality, 
uncaring politics, or bad intentions, but on 
the way the system functions. 

In declining to endorse the OAS con- 
vention on aging, the U.S. inserted a note 
declaring: ““The United States has consis- 
tently objected to the negotiation of new 
legally binding instruments on the rights 
of older persons. ... We do not believe a 


- convention is necessary to ensure that the 


human rights of older persons are protect- 
ed. ... The resources of the OAS and of its 
member states should be used to identify 


what my mom and older siblings did in 
order to get the family here and survive.” 
He’s also proud of his mother’s indige- 
nous roots. 

“Whenever I cut my hair I always bury 
it,” he says. “I asked my mother why we 
do that, and she says it’s because we fer- 
tilize the earth. When it rains, I get a bowl 
and fill it with rainwater and drink it, and 
talk with her as our bowls fill up. I always 
wanted to write a book about my mother 
and her folktales.” 

Meanwhile, Anastasia continues work- 
ing, wondering how long she can last. “My 
hands will always ache,” she laments. 
“They hurt to a point where I can hardly 
work. Right now I have a pain in my stom- 
ach that often doesn’t let me work either. 
The hardest thing is mainly the weight of 
the boxes they ask us to carry. They’re very 
heavy. But using the hoe is also hard. I got 
sick working in the tomatoes, but once I get 
better P'Il go back.” 

Mines’ study shows that Anastasia 
Flores’ situation is shared by a growing sec- 
tion of the indigenous farm labor work- 
force. “The number of people over 50. has 


doubled, and.it’s now about nine percent. . 


practical steps that governments in the 
Americas might adopt to combat discrimi- 


- nation against older persons.” 


In other words, instead of having to 
abide by a binding agreement, each coun- 
try should be free to do as it chooses. 

As radical as they might sound to U.S. 
ears, these economic rights don’t even test 
the limits of the ways a globalized econo- 
my now affects the aged. Enormous 
movements of people fleeing war and 
poverty have led to the separation of fami- 
lies. UN conventions, and almost all 
countries, recognize the right to migrate 
because of war.and persecution. 

Should this be expanded to recognize a 


right of old people to reunite with their 


families, if they’re separated by war or 
previous migration? Should the U.S. rec- 
ognize the right of a migrant in 
California’s Central Valley, for instance, 
after a lifetime working in the fields, to 
travel home to Mexico, and then return to 
their family putting down roots in Fresno? 

“Of course it should,” says Susan 
Somers, president of the International 
Network for the Prevention of Elder 
Abuse. “All we need is a little political 
will. But get it into a convention? That’s a 
hard road, because of every nation’s 
immigration laws. We’re not trying to 
force countries to change their culture or 
ways of life. But when they come into 


conflict with harm, culture and tradition 


are no excuse.” 

A proposed U.N. convention has been 
stalled over these disagreements, and 
Daichman and Somers say opposition is 
coming from the United States, Australia, 
Israel and the European Union. 

“They are really trying to push us 
back,” Somers fumes. “They think it’s 
going to cost them something, and that 
older people aren’t deserving. Yet the 
budget item for treaties is so small com- 
pared to peace keeping and the Security 
Council — almost nothing.” 

A growing and vocal constituency is 
not simply waiting for wealthy nations to 
come around, however. Among Asian 
countries, Malaysia, Indonesia, Thailand, 
Bangladesh, and even Myanmar have 
made statements about the human rights 
of older people: 

“Human rights are at the core of every- 
thing,” Daichman says. “The rights of peo- 
ple getting old should be considered human 
rights because they’re human beings.” 


David Bacon is a journalist and photogra- 
pher covering labor, immigration, and the 
impact of the global economy on workers. For 
this article, he received a Journalists in Aging 
Fellowship, a program of New America Media 
and the Gerontological Society of America. 


That means that 10 to 15,000 people in 
California are in this situation,” he reported. 

According to Irma Luna, “indigenous 
women especially start to worry after they 
pass 50. They depend on the fields, but the 
work is hard and as we get older, it gets 
harder. Crew leaders won’t hire older peo- 
ple for many jobs. But the only other choice 
is to depend on your family, whether you 
stay in the U.S. or go back to Mexico.” 

“Our immigration laws, especially; are 
creating a desperate situation for indige- 
nous farm workers,” says Leoncio 
Vasquez, director of the Binational Center 
for Oaxacan Indigenous Development, a 
community organization among Oaxacan 
migrants in California. 

“They contributed to Social Security, but 
they can’t get the benefits. If they go to 
Mexico, they can’t come back. They have 
to work, because there’s no alternative.” 


David Bacon is a journalist covering labor, 
immigration, and the impact of the global 
economy on workers. For this article, he 
received a Journalists in Aging Fellowship, a 
program of New America Media and the 
Gerontological Society of America, sponsored 


by The Scan Foundation. 


